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PROCEEDINGS FOR 1898. lxix 

was accustomed to newspaper ways of doing things, and would be very 
likely to look for information about Tieck in the reviews. 

There is, however, a definiteness about Poe's expression of the charge 
that makes one think he had something definite in his mind when he 
spoke of "Tieck's manner, in some of his works." He probably had in 
mind a little allegory of Tieck's that appeared in translation in the 
Democratic for May, 1845: "The Friends, from the German of Ludwig 
Tieck." " Die Freunde " is by no means a characteristic piece of Tieck's 
writing, having been produced before he developed the '• romantic" manner 
so evident in the " Phantasus " — the manner that his name stood for among 
English and American readers in 1845. It is rather remarkable that it 
should have been chosen for translation at this time. It comes very much 
nearer to Hawthorne's manner than either the Marchen or the Novellen. 
The tone, the choice of subject, and (as translated for the Democratic) even 
the diction and phrasing, are very close indeed to Hawthorne's in the 
" Twice Told Tales " and the " Mosses." It was this that justified Poe in 
writing that Tieck's " manner, in some of his works, is absolutely identical 
with that habitual to Hawthorne." 

No attempt was made in the paper to determine whether Hawthorne 
was really influenced by Tieck or not. 

15. " The concord of collectives in English." By Professor 
C. Alphonso Smith, of the University of Louisiana. 

The discussion was conducted by Professors S. W. Cutting, 
F. A. Blackburn, Drs. C. W. Eastman, H. M. Belden, and 
the author. 

The grammarians all state that when a collective noun is thought of as 
an aggregate, the dependencies (verb and pronoun) are singular; but that 
when the constituent members of the collective are thought of, the de- 
pendencies are plural. Illustrations were cited from the grammars of 
English, French, German, Spanish, Latin, and Greek. 

Sucli a view leaves out of consideration the transition in the syntax 
of collectives from singular to plural. If we follow the collective a little 
farther into the sentence or paragraph than the grammarians have hitherto 
done, we shall find that the normal tendency of the collective is from 
unity to plurality, never from plurality to unity. Many sentences were 
cited from all periods of English in illustration of this singular-plural 
tendency, none being found that illustrate the opposite tendency. 

Two cautions need to be emphasized: (1) Collectives preceded by this, 
that, or a (an) are not necessarily singular in meaning ; for these words are 
formalists, agreeing not with the thought-content of the collective, but 
solely with its grammatical form, which is singular. In other words, this, 
that, and a (an) are indeclinable before collectives grammatically singular. 
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We cannot say these crowd, even though the dependencies immediately 
following may prove conclusively that crowd is used with plural import. 
The three apparent exceptions — these people, these kind, these sort — do not 
affect the integrity of the principle. 

(2) No illustrative sentences are cited in which the influence of a 
partitive genitive following the collective may have influenced the sequent 
concord, the contention being that the trend from singular to plural is 
normal, or psychological, and not dependent on environment or attraction. 

The principle, then, may be stated thus: The normal tendency of the 
collective is from unity to plurality. Though the collective may at the 
outset represent a plural conception, its singular form enables it for a short 
while to hold its own as a singular and to keep its dependencies singular ; 
but as it begins to share in the activity of the sentence, and as thought 
becomes more and more focussed upon it, disintegration sets it ; it escapes 
from the thraldom of its singular form, and its dependencies all become 
plural. This is but an illustration of the psychological law that to visual- 
ize a concept is at the same time to individualize it, 

16. "The true relation of the Belfagor novels of Machia- 
velli, Doni, and Brevio." By Professor A. Gerber, of Earl- 
ham College, Richmond, Ind. [Read by title.] 

The true relation of the three Belfagor stories can only be determined 
by a critical comparison of the manuscript of Machiavelli with the earliest 
prints of the three stories. The main results of such a comparison are 
the following : 

1. Doni's version agrees verbatim with the manuscript of Machiavelli, 
except the first two pages and a half and a few lines on the last. 

2. The parts of Doni's version which do not agree with it differ in their 
whole tenor so much from the rest as to betray themselves thereby as 
changes made by Doni. 

3. The original manuscript of the Belfagor story which Doni claims 
to have had in his hand must, therefore, have been the manuscript of 
Machiavelli. 

4. By basing his own version on Machiavelli's and not on Brevio's, Doni 
doubtlessly casts his evidence together with Giunti in favor of Machiavelli 
against Brevio. 

5. The versions of Brevio and Machiavelli are not copies, the one of 
the other, but the one rewrote the version of the other in his own style. 

6. The agreement in expression and division into sentences, however, 
is such that the one cannot simply have heard the story of the other told, 
but that the one must have used the manuscript or a copy of the manu- 
script of the other. 

7. Some particular divergencies can only be explained by the assumption 
that Brevio made use of Machiavelli and not vice versa. 



